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INTRODUCTION 


T wo great idioob of optmtetpomt have lo fitr evolved in die co m ae 
of mnaical history. The first reac h ed its ruTminating point in the 
sizteendi century, and Palestrina is generally admitted to be ks most 
audumtarive exponent The odier, started in die seventeenth century and 
'■atne fo fiiU maturity in die eighteendi, widi J. S. Bach— again by com- 
mon ccmsent— as its supreme master. 

The study of counterpoint as usually tas^ftt, begins with a course of 
'strict’ counteipomt whose rules claim to embody die prindples that 
guided Palestrina and his contemporaries. Unfiirtun^y diis claim is 
completelyi^gus. Nobody who Imows die A.B.C. of Palestrina’s tedir 
nique can oke it serioudy for a moment If ‘strict’ counterpoint really 
aspired to do what it professes to do, its rules would have to be endrely 
reformulated. And thit in competent hands, would be quite a feasi- 
ble tasL 


None die lest in my judgment (formed by extensive experience in 
teaching diis subjea), the smdy of counterpoint should not b^in widi die 
earlier school, but with the later. Sixteenth-century music, with all its 
beauty, is apt to sound remote and strai^ to the beginner when he first 
makes its acquaintance. Its diythm and its modality perplex him, while its 
harmony seems artificially restrained and austere ui^ he has acquired the 
experience and understandii^ necessary for its appreciation. The odier 
school, representing die contrapuntal practice not only of Bach and 
HanddL but also of the great Viennese composers from Haydn to Brahms, 
strikes a fiuniliar note at once and brii^ him into immediate contaa with 
a type of music that he already knows and loves. It is this kind of coimtet^ 
point diat forms the subject-matter of die present volume. 

The mediod followed, however, b basi^y that of the ‘strict’ practi- 
tionets. Its guiding principle niight be describe briefly as ‘one dii^ at a 
time’; diat b to say, the student b given a fixed part in plain notes to start 
widu .and dun set to work to master various types of movement— two 
notes to cme, four notes to one, suspensions, and so fiirth— before he em- 
badcs on anydiing approachii^ a fiee or variegated rhythm. Thb b not the 
only possible^way of approaching the subject But it b a sound mediod 
and a tested mediod; a^ though it b also a laborious method, b b prob- 
ably the safist one ^ die elementary student of average capacity, fiv 
whom dib book b intended. Therefore, when he finds re&raioe (as he 
win here and there) to the terminology of ‘strict’ counterpoint sndi as 
‘durd’ '£&’ ^eciet, he should rdate the description m^y to a par- 
ticular aote-patton—thtee notes to cme, four notes to one, or vdmtever 
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^■^^riw^ocTioN ... 

idB^ tm in'* not to die detailed rules and rqiuladons set fi»th in the 

So for (be point of view. Ibere are certain other matters on 
wbkb a prdyminary word of ei^lanadon is advisable. 


I. Harmony 

It is assumed diat the student has a knowledge of elementary harmony 
up to and ip^1n<hng die chord of the dominant seventh* passing and odier ^ 
ytifaMHifial notes* and die rudiments of moduladon. I do not think the 
study of counterpoint— at any rate of this form of counterpoint* which 
is essentially a process of hamonic decoradon-— can usefully be started 
until harmony has been so &r learnt. 

It is also assumed that die further study of harmony will continue pari 
pOMSu with that of counterpoint* so that by the time the student is half-way 
or so through this book, he will have a complete outline of harmonic 
knowledge vddiin the limits of what* for want of a better term* we may 
call classical music. 


2 . Compass 

1 do not think it necessary that early exercises in this form of counter- 
point (unlike that of the sixteenth century) should be regarded either as 
vocal or specifically instrumental in character* at any rate fi>r 
die first few chapters. Instruments* of course* are more agile than voices* 
and have a more extended compass. But die first essend^ for vocal and 
instrumental counterpoint alike is to acquire a precise* orderly and corn- 
pact style of writing* and the rules and recommendations in tim 
book are intended to assist in the formation of such a style* irre sp ec ti ve 
of mediuuL 

3 . Ct^s 

It is most desirable for the student to become &miliar widi the afio 
and the tenor and even the soprano def as well as the ordinary treble and 
bass. The fitct remains* however* that in most cases he will not be femiliar 
with them when he begins to study counterpoint. Had diese cIefi**tbeto- 
fine* been used in the illustrations throughout die book* d:^ difficulty of 
his tadr would have been increased by ^ problem of dedphering. 

SO* not wishing to add to his yoke* I have* rather reluctantly* abstained 
fixiiit die use of the C defi except in the illustrations to the fi«al chapter. 
By then he diodd have become conversant with them* fiir it is , 

dot his teadier will insist cm his begiruiii^ to use didn right fixnn die 
stm of Us ccrntrapuntd studies, odierwise he wiS never maseer them 

S 
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4 . Open Scare 

Because of the war-dme shortage of paper, the illustratioiis have hem 
primed, with hardly an exception, in short score. This course, again, was 
adopted with reluctance, and it is to be hoped diat by the time ihe$e pages 
appear in print, or not too long afterwards, the paper supply may be more 
abundant. For it is much to be desired that the student should early acquire 
the habit of working in open score. Only so is the shape and contour of the 
individual pares immediately made apparent to the eye. 

5 . Canti Fermi 

In conclusion, a &w remarks about the use of the cand fermi may be 
helpful These, with the excepdon of a few specially designed at the end 
of diapter v, have been grouped together at the end of the book for the 
sake of convenience. Set A are plain cand fermi, of short or moderate 
length, designed for general use with each and every species. Set B are 
somewhat more extended, more ardculate in construedon, and in the 
nature of what are commonly called tunes. These are intended specifically 
for imitadve creatment in 6me and four parts, as indicated in c^pten x, 
xi, and xii Set C are no longer in plain notes, but in free rhythm. They 
have not been designed for imitadve treatment, but merely for the addi- 
don of two and three similar parts in contrasted but flowing rhythm. At 
die same dme, a certain amount of imitadon and interplay between die 
parts may well be found feasible here and there. 

In the first set, at any rate, no C.F. need be regarded as sacrosanct. The 
beginner must be given something to start on, otherwise he is helpless; 
diat is why a C.F. is provided. But no C.F. is equally well adapted for 
every possible posidon or combinadon of species. One diat lends itself 
readily to the aMdon of a part in triplets below, for example, may prove 
highly refractory towards a combinadon of second and third species 
above, and so on. In such circumstances, the alteradon of a note hem and 
there in the C.F. may well make all the diflSmnce to the ease and flow of 
the counterpoint, widiout producing any undue distordon of the C.F. 
itself. In dm case, I should regard a litde cookii]^ of the C.F. as a 
musical act of virtue. The idea that a C.F. should never under any dr- 
ctimstanoes be tampered with is often a fiustradon of its whole purpose, 
which (as already remarked) is to help the beginner by giving him 
a start. 

In pardcular, when a treble C.F., which very likely neither beg^ nor 
ends on die tonic note, is transposed for use as a bass, the alteradon of the 
last note or two fr>r die sake of an audiendc cadence is surdy preferable 
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tB.:die iuDondoave invected cidmce ib ^dndi one may odkinviK be 

i tad i iee d . 

Be it I'qwated dut diese lemaiks ooly apply to tbe plaitt cand finnt bl 
S et A. ‘IbealtetadoaofsomeweUfkiio'wn tune to facilitate ita tteatment 
inaadi a fixm as the chotal^ndiude is quite another matter. The canto, 
in such a case, must be tegarded as absolutely and not metely rdattvdy 



Ottq^Om 

NOTE AGAINST NOTE 


T bb added part, wbedio: above or bdow dbe C ahoold have a 
mdodic interest and dupeluiess ofits otni, and dw two para togedier 
must fiiirm dbe outline of a cohetait harmonic pn^iession. It is lecom- 
mended that in this species the student should add figures to the completed 
ezetdse to show die implied chord progressions. This will help him to 
keep alive to Ins harmonic responsibilities, and mddentally practise him 
in using die figured>bass notation, which every musician ought to know. 

The two para as a whole should lie reasonably dose togedher, and sd- 
dom or never, ii| dhis spedes, should the intervd between (hem exceed 
that of a doublb ocave. Ccmtrary and similar movement should be 
jucUdously blended; only exceptionally should ddier sort continue un- 
interrupt^y as much as three (or at most four) consecutive notes. 

Subjoined ate some rules to guide the b^inner in his choice of mdodic 
and Inrmonic intervals. They ate intended for re&rence rather than for 
memorization. 


A Ruks Melodic Progression 

X. Use both coinjunct and disjunct movement. The former gives finn> 
ness and cohesion, the latter the no less indispensable contrast and variety. 

2. The widest skip permissible is that of an octave, and this should be 
approached and quitt^ from inside itself. 

The same appUes to the leap of a nnnor or diminished sevendi, and 
preferably also to that of a majoror min or sixth — e.g.: 



The leapof a major seyendi is best avoided in this species. 

3. There should rarely be more dian two successive leaps (and never 
mo te than three) in die same direction, and die combined range otThese 
should not exceed the (>mv» 



* 4. LeaM of an augmented intervaLue to be avoided, excggt possibly 
betweentbetidi and ^ degrees of the harmonic minor sc^e. And in such 
a sitaation it is pre&2>le (and usually feasible) to use die melo dic minor 
form instead. 

f. ^ps of a diminished sdi <» diminished ydi may be used, prtSvided 


Sr^jtfe'AOAlNST NOTE ' 

t hfiy aie followed by tbe note immediatdy above tbe lower or the sole 
imiiiediatiely bdow the higher note of die interval: 


But if the second note of the diminished interval beats a stronger accent 
dijm the first, more freedom of action is permissible, e.g.: 



6. Chromatic alterations of a note, in this species, should only be used 
for the purpose of modulation. 

7. Only in case of necessity should a note be immediately repeated. 
Such repetition, moreover, must be made from a strong accent to a weak, 
not fioni a weak to a strong, except in case of a sequential formation: 

A lUr weak mmMc both veniblt ia tripla tiiM 

r I 

In duple time, the first accent is strong, die second weak. In quadruple 
dme, the first and third are strong, second and fourth weak. In triple dme, 
the second is weak in reladon to the first, but strong in relation to tbe 
third. 


B. Rules of Harmonic PrcgressUm 

In general, rely largely on the imperfect consonances, using the perfisct 
consonances and the dissonances to give occasional contrast and variety. 

In particular, first of all, as regards the consonances: 

1. C/itficm. Should be avoided, in this species, except on the first and last 
notes. 

2. Octave. Should be used somewhat sparingly. Best if approached and 
quitted by contrary motion, especially if conjunct. It should only be 
approached by similar motion in cadendal or q iiflgf* <m1c nr«al places, 
t£m die upper part should move to it by step: 



j. Fourth. Though theoretically consonant, dus interval, in two-part 
moAju &a all t«actical purposes a diiaonancr. Ja diis species it abn^ be 


NOTE AGAINST NOTE 

avoided except oocasunudly as an idiomalkimennediarybetweeatfae and 

and ddi: 


4. Fifth. Should be used with great caution^ being in &ct a dangerous 
element in two-part counterpoint of this type. It is sadsfiutory in dfect as 
a rule, if approached in motion &om a t^d, if the upper part 

prooe^ downwards by step, as at (a) below; or firom a sixth, if the upper 
part proceeds upward by step at (b); or in contrary modon^m a tenth 
(c); or between pn essential seve^ and a third (d): 



Second, as regards the dissonances: 

I. Second. Safest for the present to use only that major second which 
can be regarded as an inversion of the dominant 7th, and should be re- 
solved accordingly: 



[but also see (3) above]. 

a. Seventh. As far as the diatonic sevenths are concetned, keep to the 
dominant 7th only until suspensions have been mastered. DiminiAed yths 
are not much use in two-part counterpoint, as their natural resoludon is 
inwards to the open fifth, which is apt to sound rather bare in this context. 
In three parts and upward, however, they can be fireely used. 

3. Augmented 4th and Diminished $th. There is no objecdon to usmg 
diese provided they observe the rule that augmented intervals should 
resolve outwards by step, diminished ones inward by step: 





aze some specimens to illustrate in practice the varitnis pomts diat 
mentioned in diis opening chapter: 
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Cliapftr Thw 

TWO NOTES TO ONE 


A. Oceatiotuil passh^-tiotes 

B efote attempting to use omtinuous two-to-one movenmt, it will do 
tfae student no hann, as a pieliminary e x e r cise, to practise adding 
p auMwg notes here and there, in suitable pla^ tosome of his woddngs of 
the canti fetmi in the last chapter. Or (better still) he may re-work some 
of diem with diis special end in view, adding passing notes to the C.F. 
itself where opportunity ofiets, as well as to his own countetpoint. They 
will be, naturally, of die intermediate (unaccented) kind, and diyonic only. 

In das connecd<>i he must remember die r>ld ranrinn ttiar ntiaiymtad 
pawing nnfiM tnay rra ate conseOTHvesl biiFcionot save them . The lollow- 
ing, e.g., would both be out of order, even if a third past were added 
to complete the harmony: 



Such progressions as die following are also undesirable in varying 
degpcee: 



When passing notes have been added to the C.F., those in the counter- 
point should usually come in odier places. But there is no harm in doub- 
ling passii^ notes occasionally at die third or sixdi in parallel movement 
The octave may also be doubled as a note in conjunct and contrary move- 
ment 

The following specimen will illustrate these' various paints: 



B. Coiahums Two-to-ane-Ahvemeia 

IhiPb qiecies, not only unaccented .diatonic passii^ notes may be ent- 
ployed, but also auxiliary notes, subsidiary harmony notes, accented pass- 
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TWO NOTES TO ONE 

ji^ and anzSiary notes, ndietlier ^atonic os duomatic, and (mote tpar- 
in^) <4wttmarir passio^ notcs. Indeed, one should say ‘tnnst* 

ladur tfcan ‘may*, if a fluent and idinmarir type of oounteipmnt a to be 
achieved (as it can be) 'within sudi stxict limitation of movexnent. 

A few 'Woids about each of diese in turn may be useful: 

nOI^ it may he rKr^marirally af 'v^: 



Siniil^ (hiomadc lo'weting of th e upper amdliary . howevet, h not 
jssragmended. Thete is no theoretical leason agai^doing so, it is just 
that ^ eflo^is less fididtous. 

a. SuisidUsyTihtes. These need mote cate and judgment than one 
m^iht suppose. They should be avoided, for choice, in successive beats, 
but some successions of dus kind ate fitr less objectionable dian odieis. 
lUustiation will make dear at a glance what might be abstruse and pedantic 
if one attempted to eatress it in a verbal formula; of the fbUo'wing, the 
fiist three are compaa and orderly, the remainder sprawl about in most 
nndesitable flnhion: 


In the lower part, especially, caution is needed. The diird above or 
bdow die beat tin tie, and dig oc$ave^ ate alone gsnerdly adm^ble. Ihe 
flyutdi and fifth, 'whether above or bdow, are apt to create a certain har- 
monic amb^uity, and are therefore best esdiewed, except in the ^edal 
fignres illustiated by (d) and (e) hereunder: 






lOiLl 



TWO NOTES TO >OMB 

y Aeeanei mid mKOigry notes. 4 icmld J«o«^ w eP" 

^Hie.tBrilPaffsM»OtUi ntth»nilonY POte.noniMBYAwn'wa«h (a) aSTfry 
Hie iqpwaid leiolufioa ii only good if die st^ involved i* one of e 
letn i fone (c) and (d), or if die accented diMf»nan<¥> is die nuyor aixdi of 
die scale, in vdiicli case it may rise happily to die leading note (e). And 
7 pMsiiig to 8 is always good in efiea if taken by coiyunct and ocmtcaty 
motion (f): 

Aft ^ ^ 


fimrl 


in anticipation of ch. viii| tfaata£fih of whidi one 
note is an accen t ed passing note cannot give rise to consecqdvciSfths. Hie 
ddlowing is blameless: 



4. Unaccented Chroniatk Passing Notes. When the second of two snc- 
oessive essen t ial notes lies a major second above the first, die intermediate 
stqi noay be supplied by raising the fint note chromatically. This proceduie 
diould be used with discretion, and the converse (Le. flattening the 
h^lwr note if it is the first of the two) is not recommended, ezc^t in 
case of dire extremity: 


S. Accented Chromatic Passing and Auxiliary Notes. Accented chromatic 
passing notes ate similar in principle to die above, except that in this case 
the duomarically altered note comes on the beat, and the note immediatdy 
ptecedii^ it (of which it is the chromatic alteration) may itself be 
a pasting note (a) or an essential note (b). In (c) and (d), chromatic 
accented auxiliary notes are employed:* 


% (d), ^ note D preceding the C sharp is an unasential note, and it is thete- 
fixe not strictly correct to describe die C sharp as an auxiliary note. But die 
detcciptio* may perhips be allowed to pats ^ w sake of canveniaoe. 





TWO KOTES to one 

Thcie nstng dtssonsiicesy howcvcTy should only be en^Ioyod# 

fy[ die pzeaeot at any rat^ iTvfaen the C.F. is in die lower part. 
lEliete is one other fig;uie which ought to be m enti oned: 



In this figure, die second and fourth notes arc purdy omamentafnotes 
which are ignored harmonically. It is only available when die essential 
notes of the counterpoint are moving downwards by step or in die 
manner of (c) above; the first and diird notes of die figure then double 
the notes of the C.F. in parallel or alternating movement of the 3rd and 
6th above or below. It is such an obviously convenient resource that a 
warning ^pimt the excessive use of it may not be out of place. 

Specimens: 



As this fiirm of counterpoint, at any rate when die CJP. is the upper 
pai^ is not less difficult dian the species in 3, 4, and 6 notes which follow 
i)j» it is reco mmend ed that before working the cant! ffirmi on p. 51, the 
student should begin by completing the preUminary exerdses below. In 
die first three, suitable intermediate notes diould be supplied in the upp er 
pact; in die other three, in the lower: 
tt 



TWO NOTES TO ONE 


1 



Ougfter Tme 

THUBB, FOUR. SIX AND EIGHT NOTES TO ONE 


A. Three Notes to One 

the fint note of the group ^ be an eaenrial harmnmY potie. 
/Aliie second an^ third notes noay then be almost any combination of 
'passing, auxiliary, and subsidiary notes, die treatment of which should 
accord widi die principles described in die last diapter. 

But die first note may also quite wdl be an accented pasang note^ 
diatonic or chromatic. In this ca se, a s a rule, the secon d nn^ will he the 
essential harmony note, \diilst the third, once more, may be a passing (a), 
^Snohary (b), or subsidiary (c) note: 


It b important that the above idiom should be d^ned with absolute 
ipiecinon. Note thetefiite the following points: 

I. If die first note b ultimately going to resolve downwards, the 
note will be a third below it, and move upwards to the third note (a). 

a. Ifdie first note b one ofdieupwat^tesolving land, dien die seccMid 
note win be the third above it, and move downward to die third note (b). 

3. If die diird between die first two notes b a major third, it ghnnM be 
reduced to a minor third by raising the second note chromatically (c). 0[t 
will be fiiund that thb case only arises when die first note b a downvnod^ 
passing one.) 

Also legitimate (and often very convenient) b dib procedure: 


Here, it will be seen, die diird note b a subsidiary note die 

pdncipal note. The second note b the note immediately above iiv Wach. 
’ho 



TiiREfi, FOCR. SIX AND BIGtfT NOISS TO OHB 
diong^ vnetieDtial, is fiedy appioadied by leap fitom die fine note. It ii, 
in fil^ a Icinti of onaooeneed appoggiatoia. It will be nodoed in ibe en* 
am^ given above that diis pioceid^ is equally applicable to 4-aoce 

gfOt^ 

Recouise nuy also be had to dbe expedient of ‘changing notes*. It is 
easier to exemplify these befine describing them: 



It will be seen t^ die changing notes (matkedf*"^) act a/asortoflink 
between two staomients of ^ same essential note, of which they aze the 
upper and lower (or lower and upper) neighbours. These diailging notes 
are both unessential, and are ignored himnonically. If die interval between 
them would normally be a major third, it is usudly best to reduce diis to 
a minor diird by raising the lower note .chromatically, as in (c) and (d) 
above. If the third is naturally minor it may be left as it is [see (a) and 
(b) above] or reduced chromatically to a diminished diird [(e) and (f)]. 

Another variant of these changing notes will be found usd^ occasion- 
ally: 



Here it will be seen, die changing notes connect two essential notes of 
vdiidi die second lies a third below the first [(a) above]. They cannot wdl 
be used between two essential notes o£ whith the second is a diird higher 
than die other, as in (b) above. 

Specimens: 



three,, four, six and bight notes to one 



B. Four Notes to One 

Here, tgm, principal, subsicliaty, passing and a nxiK a r y notes, bo^ 
actenced a^ unaccented, may be empbyed in a still gteater variety of 
pattern. But die principles alr^y oqiounded will be found in every case 
to govern die ptocedoie, which it would be wearisome to try to analyse 
into every possible combination. Any intdligent student will find it 
quitter a^ simpler to look catefiiUy at the specimens below, in whidi 
many , if not all, of the convenient four-note patterns ate exemplified. The 
fiixst group in die first example, by die way (marked l " i) in four-note 
grouping, illustrates die use of the ‘chan^i^ notes* described on p. 21. 
The othn varieties there given are also available in four-note g^ups: 





ThfM «bov« (Minor) 


f^our nbovo (Minor) 


Throobolow (Mnjor) 


fbur below (Mnjor) 


, Three below (Minor) 


fbor below (Minor) 


3 





THiUBa FQUiL. soc AND BIGHT NOXSS TO ONM 
C. Six 0id Nalu to One 

Sac note* may be regarded as 2 +a+a (in simple triple rime) or 3+3 
(ni oon^ond rime). Similarly 8 notes may be c^arded as 4+ 4. Soffidw 
gnidaaoe has therefore already been provided, and no fiirriier instmctmoi 
are needed. Neverdieless, one or two ejcerdtes of each type may wdl ho 
vnriced for practice, dbe canri &tmi on p. 51 being used &r the pnipoae. 


H 



OHfier Etw 

nSD NOTES A1SV> SUSPENSIONS 


A. Tied Notes 


A mt eaieatul beat note,* in oonnteipomt, may be tied over to anodier 
^note that is not of longer time-^ue dian itself If ibis second note 
is a dissonance, it is called a suspension (see B bebw) ; otherwise it is called 
singly a tied note, and is free to proce^ by leap or step anywbete,tulge(;t 
of course to the normal canons of melodic movement laid down in ea rl j er 


lied notes and suspensions alike, if they occur widiin the bfl, are some- 
times indicated b^ usual s^ very often, however, they are 

diown (less oorte^y) by lengthening die value of die note that is ded, 
so that there is the appearance of a syncopation: 


Syncopatioii in die modem sense, however, is quite foreign to the 
ocmcrapuntal style, and the student must habituate himself to recogniase 
and inteipret die above invariably as: 



AiuLiat 3 Ro-fan dcs or should ncvf^y 

parts simultaneou3y. 


B. Suspensions 

Aanspended ^ distinct fiom a tied note, is not firee to move 

anywhm. Dissonance requires resoludon, and the dissonant note has to 
proceed stepwise ( and normally downwards ) to the nearest harmony note 
(a, b, c, below). Upward gesoludona^re sometimes possible (d), and even 
necessary (e )y but ^ moA^ Viy gfi»p 

t iff slK oy,ikconfi^ a rule tarhe uppei^p^: 

^ The stgnature normally iadicstes the number and value of the beaMotes 

by *****^«« of its numerator ana denominator respecdvely. But beaM^oes often 
have to be subdivided. In time, for cianiple, if diese is any conside r able amount 
of semiquaver moveoaent, many quastai will have to be regarded as 

beatHDotes. 
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tiBD NOUSS AND SUSPENSIONS 



b will be noticed in the above ex. diat the resolution may eidier be 
c fe cted within the same beat as die dissonance (b), or defimed tinril die 
next (weak) beat (a and c). In counmipoint d^ latter is usually to be 
^ce&cved, as dbe dissonance is thereby given more tirn g to mdce its fidl 
eflbct. 

It will also be noticed above dhat in die upper part die 76 and 4 3 sus* 
^ pensions are the best available. The 9 8, admirable in thm parts, is not 
so good in two. In die lower part the 2 3 alone is completely sads&ctory; 
the 4 5 and the 7 8 are both to be avoided: 
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Apropos of oonsecutives, it is ofttn laid do-wn in text-books that ‘pro- 

gressioos tidiich would be iocottect widiout suspensions are equally 

incorrect with them’. This is going too £ir. It is true, as all would agree, 
that progressions like die following are inadmissible: 



in three parts, however, the second of these, in die &rm given bdkiw, 
is by no means without sanction in classical usage: 



And die efiect of consecutive fifihs in sudi a c ase, is furdier initiated 
if die suspension is given one of ornamental lesoludons explained in 
die next chapter. 

Considet also diese: 



at 




■nBI> NOTES AND Sl?SP£N$IONS 

Hefe die imerveniiig consonances of die 6di oompleeely obliceiate my 
pOM&le impiesskm of consecutive fifdi8» a^^bodipi^ aie 

dioug^ not wholly satis&ctory in two-part writing. Note that when ^ 
C.F. rises a fourth or fiJls a fifdi it is often possible to introduce a siis-^ 
pended essential seventh (or its inversion) in the added part: 



It is of the utmost importance to master thoroughly both the theory and 
practice of tied and suspended notes. Continuous cbaim of st^i progre^ 
lions, however, th^^h prescribed as an exercise by most text-books, are 
so laboured and unmusi<^ in their effect (especially in the lower part) that 
I cannot recommend them. A judicious blend of these with ordinary two- 
notes-to-one movement is to be preferred. Remember that if die 
second or fourth note is tied it must be an essential note. If it is not tied, 
of course it may equally well be a passing or auxiliary note. 

Specimens: 


CSliflebPbfe 

SUSPENSIONS (CONTINUED) 

A. Delayed and Ommeutal Resobabrns 
B. Cmbhnt^ ^Movement i» the Added Part wiA Suspensbms tM Ac CF. 

A OmameHtal Resohoiotu. Bdow ate some of die oomnxnest typei» in 
dnpk and triple (ot oompoond) tune: 



Hie above, for die most part, call for observadon radier dian comment 
Note, however, that vidiere the tesoludon is delayed by the dip of a diitd 
[(a) and (b)], the intervening note it usually raised (hromadcally if die 
l^d is major, bi (d) observe that the dip is to die neatest intervening note 
of die chord implied by die tesoludon. Also that (e) is merely an amplk 
ficadon of (d), effected by filling in die intervenu^ seeps between die 
ornamental note and the tesoludon. In (f) the jump is upwards, because 
die tesoludon it alto upwards. 

For ptacdoe in these tetoludons, ptedsdy the same type of earetdses 
may be written at was recommended at the end of the lak diapter, but 
with ddayed instead ofditeetiesoludons, and 3 or 4 notes to one instead 
of or as well as 2 notet to one) for the intervenu^ movement. 

Specimens: 
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B. Combination of a moving part witfi a CJ?. in suspensions tied Notes 

Ordinary tied i jbfas preseat no difficulty, because tbe tie and the subse- 
quent note do not neoosatily call for the same harmony, so that die added 
part has a comparatively wide freedom of choice: 



s^ifp<»inri nm atc radier mote difficult, as ffie suspension and its resolution 
do not admit of a change in harmony, except in the case of a suspended 
diatonic sevendi and its inversion [(c) bdow]. Very fiequendy die same 
ftmrial note has to be repeated against the suspension and its resolution, 
with an auxiliary in between and a passing or subsidiary note, as may be 
most convenient, to complete the group (a). If die time is compound, a 
ooi^le of changing notes have to be su^tituted for die auxiliary (b). Or 
the resolution may be made on a secondary harmony note (d): 




SUSPBNSIONS (CONTINUBD) 

.for Ac purpose arc provided at the end of Ae chapter. The xesuk cm 
hardly hope to be music; but Ae exerdse gives one very helpful practice 
in coping wtA a type of situation that continually arises when two &eely 
AyAmic parts are combined (chL vii). As a means to that most important 
end, this combination wiQ be Au^ to justify die time and troubk 
expended. 



And here are a £ew cand femii specially designed Ar use wiA this 
secdon. They should be woAed bo A as upper and (transposed) as Awer 
parts: 
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chapter Six 

>1IXED RHYTHM (OR HFTH SPECIES) 


A. 

spedes u commonly stated, in text-books of oonnterpotii^ to 
be a mixture of die other four. It is ^t, but it is also more. Odier figures 
enter into it, and much of the bad counterpoint diat is written is due to die 
&ct that these figures are not given proper consideradon. Ihere are four 
of them, viz.: 


(d/J. {a)J S2 WJ. / 

or their equivalent in smaller note-values: 

(ojo wm (3)n 


mJJJ 


w/n 


of these the first, /J. can be briefly dismissed. It is, broadly speaking, 

HOC used in counterpoint. The rhydim is too snappy» and die reason fi>r 
this, expressed in general terms, is that it infimges the contrapuntal rule 
which forbids a short note to be tied to one of longer value. Re-write it 

dius: fjj and its true nature immediately becomes evident. 

The second figure, J (or /73 ), demands rather more con- 
sideration. The first note should always be regarded as an essential note. 
The second note may also be an essential note, involving a change of 
harmony, in which case the third is commonly an unaccented passing or 
auxiliary note [(a) and (b) below]. More rarely die third note may be a 
harmonic subsidiary of the second [(c) below]: 



The note may also be a passing or auxiliary note of what might 

be described as a semi-accented type [(d) and (e) above]. In two-part 
counterpoint against a C.F. in plain notes, it may always be so treated, 
provided (of course) diat it is approached and quitted by step. Wherp 
there is a third part moving against it in fiee rhythm a liede more candon 
is needed, but anyone who bean in mind the limitations generally im- 
posed upon accented passing lioces (see cLii), is unlikely to get into serious 
difficulty. 
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MdCBD HHYTHM (OH f>!FTH SPBOfiS) 

in At fUid ^Ggpoct J* / <or J73 )»^«do€dii>tddbeisgafi^ 
moally as die equivalent of a hacmmy note, and die odd quaver ai a 
paadng or auxiliary note approached by step) or a subsidiary Of 
iq^uxudied by leap). It is oidy possible to treat die as asui^enaioina^ 
At odd quaver as its resolution if die latter lies a step below die dotted 
note. And even dien the former treatment is usually preferable, fer sue- 
pensbns in counteipoint do not like to be hurried. (Sm above, p. a6.) Bjg: 



All of die above are correct but (d) and (f) are usually preferable to (c) 
and (e) respecdvely. 

Ibe stmaining figure, JJ J (or J), is likely to impart an un^ 


seemly jerkiness to the rhythm if not properly handled. It is no bad thing 
fer a beginner to fellow Palestrma*s nile and precede it by one or more 
diort notes, especially if die second quaver (or semiquaver) in die figure is 
an auxiliary, as distinct fixim a passing note. And if the preceding note fer 
any reason ca nno t be a short note, it should at any rate be no longer dian 
a single beat note, and if in addition the last note (the crotdbet) of die 
figure is a tied note, so much the better. 

The fellowing table of merit and demerit will serve to malcg c le ar the 
several points just set forth: 




B. 

Before trying to add a part in mixed rhythm to a C.F., the student 
will be wdQ advised to practise first the shaping of a «ti glc pspt in the 
appropriate style — i.e., with suitable variety and flexibility of rhythmic 
pattern. AU the patterns and ^;urcs heretofere described should be fi^eely 

used, and die same figure should rarely or never be repeated in oonsecudve 
measures except to form a sequence. The exception, however, is an 
important one, fer a judicious use of sequence eyery now and 
contri fa u t c much to At structural cohesion of the melody. 
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MIXBD RHYTHM (OR HFTH SPECIES) 

A good plan £br begimien is to take a QF. in uod&ttn noto*yaluci and 
tWBifiwm it hf dec o ration into the kind of mdbdy described above, 
keqang tfae esienrial mdodic contour, but alt ering die note-values and 
inttodttdng stn^ensions; unessential note^ etc. according to taste. It is 
tdiviouriy impossible to give a detailed recipe for this procedure, but tfae 
sulgoined examples, riiovring various possible treatments of one short 
C.F., will serve to illustrate what is meant. In tfae two more elaborate 
versions (B and C) the notes of the C.F. have been mariced with a cross, 
so that tfae melodic relationship between the original and variants may 
be seen at a glance. It wiQ be noticed also diat in (c) the mode has been 
changed fix>m minor to mqor: 



Some cantifermi of diis variegated type will be found at tfae end of tfae 
book; the student should supplement these by decorating the plain cand 
fixmi on pp. 51 and 52, in die manner illustrated above. 

C. Once the art of writing the proper kind of melody has been mastered, 
it is a simple matter to add such a part above or below a given C.F. in 
uniferm notes. Alternatively, one may first add a part in first species, and 
then transform it by decoradon (as shown above) into the required fifth 
species. 

Specimens: 


MIXBD HHYTHM (OB. FIFTH SPEOBS) 



Chofter Se»m 

COMBINATION OF TWO PARTS IN MIXED RHYTHM 


T his it one of die most fiisdnating forms of counterpoint. Success in it 
depends intimately on good taste and an accurate ear. There is no rule 
of diumb which will ensure that the in£Jlibly right note is put in the 
in&Uibly right place, but certain pieces of advice may be helpful: 

X. The s^le of note-values in both parts should correspond— e.g. if the 
shortest note in the C.F. is a quaver, dim is no occasioa for die added part 
to burgeon into semiquavers. 

2. Something should occur on every beat— Le. tied notes diould not 
be employed in both parts simultaneously. r 

3. The parts m^ contrast suiubly, the natural tendency being for die 
added part to complement the C.F. by employing short notes mainly in 
the plam where the C.F. is deficient in them 

4. Above all, die harmonic basis must be kept clearly in view dirougk- 
out, and die student must have no doubt as to whether any given note in 
either part is a harmony note, suspension^ resoludon, passing note or 
what not 


5. When complete, it should be a puzale to decide^ fixim intemal 
evidence, which was the C.F. and which the added part. Thu is admittedly 
a counsel of perfecdon. 

A choice of methods is available: 


1. The two parts may be evolved together by a sort of spontaneous 
generadon. This is closely akin to dieprocessofcomposidon;in£mt,Qna 
dny scale, it is composidon. This mediod is likely to yield die best xesuks 
sf done well, and the worst if done badly. 

2. Recourse may be had to one of the cand fermi foom Set C (p. 54), 
to which another part of similar character may be added. Or this added 
part may be written first in plain notes and then embellished in the manner 
enmpliiEied on p. 33. 

3. One of the plain cand formi fix>m Set A may fint be taken and em* 
bellished accordi^ to taste. The other part may dien be written direct 
in fifdi species, or (as in mediod 2) written in first q>ecies and then tcans- 
fisrmed by embellishment into fifdi species. 

4. A part in first species may be added provisionany to a C.F. in first 
^edes, and both embellished simultaneously. And, provided die final 
rmult is sads&ctory, it does not matter in the least whedier the outlines 
of the preliminary sketch are preserved or not 

Occasional clashes may arise between an cssendal note in one part and 
a pasdng note in the other, or even between different unessential notes 
oocorring simultaneously in bodi parts. There is no objection to such 
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COMBINATION OF TWO PARTS IN MIXED RHYTHM 
leaKniablc lunits^ but dmc is do rule of t fauii i b to JeM 
ftmg prectsdy wfaat is meant by ^reasonable limits* in sudi z oonsiectn 
Of those ghren bdow, one or two may seem rather harsh or awLwal 
when isolated, as here, finom all context, especially if read or playea 
slowly; but if heard in the course of an actual composition, they would 
scarody be noticed. 
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tHREErPART COUNTERPOINT: NOTE AGAINST 
NOTE, WITH OR WITHOUT OCCASIONAL PASSING 

NOTES 

O NCE tnoie, each pact must have its own meloclic individualit^t uul 
not be a merehacmomcfi]l- 4 n. The rules of mdodic progression are 
sdllpredsdy as described in ch. i, pp. ii and la. The rest of die instroo- 
dons there given, however, need some slight ampli^ouion, as we are now 
dealju^ harmonically wjdithree^art chords andnot merdywidi intervals: 

I. Mdodic considerations oftm make it advisable to leave/int one note 
of adiordanddppbleone oftheothen. If the chord is a § however, the 
diiid should notm omitted, except horn die first and final chords, eidier 
or bodi of which may be an octave-unison. 

2. The third, even of a major triad, may be fiedy dooMed, provided it 
is not the leading note of the key. (This excepnon applies not only to die 
ptindpal key, but also to any subsidiary key temporarily establidied by 
modt^don.) In this case, of course, the fifih has to be omitted. 

3. An essentially dissonant note — die ydi, fi>r example, in the dominant 
seventh and its inversions — should never be doubl^ the basic reason 
beiiig dut its progresaon is not free, so that consecudve octaves or unisons 
must logically ensue if it is doubled. 

4 . -From any essential ydi chord, whedier donnnant, diatonic, or dimi- 
nished, one note has to be omitted in three-part worL Hie root and the 
seventh most both be present if the chord is to be recognizable for vdut it 
is; therefore dther the third or the fifoi, prefisably the latter, has to be 
omitted. 

N.B. The first inversion of a diminished triad should be regarded purely 
as such, not as the invasion of a 7th chord with die toot left out. 

5. Any S diotd must be identified aseitherapassingoracadendal and 
must conform todie procedure tespecdvdyilndicated in thehatmony books. 


CSufter Nbie 

COMBINED COUNTERPOINT IN THREE PARTS^b 


A. First, Second, and Third Species 

B. First, Third, and FourA Species 

I t is oot necessary to recapitulate, in diree parts, all die tneduaical 
processes diat form die groundwodc of two-part Counterpoint But 
dim are two special combinations, of an eminendy mechanical type, 
tdbidi are wotdi practising for the sake of the technioJ fluency they 
one CO acquire. The descriptions at the head of this diapter have been 
borrowed, for die sake of brevity in re fer ence, feom ‘strict’ counterpoint 
It b wdl diat the student should know what these old terms mean; but it 
has been made quite dear to him in the introduction to dib volume that 
the system of ceunterpoint here outlined b basically difletent feom the so- 
called rnict variety. The occasional use of the old terminology, dierefore, 
should cause no mbundetstanding on dib point 

A, First, Second, and Third Species in Combination 

Here the problem b that of adding a part in crotchets, and sunultane- 
oudy anothn part in quavers, to a CJP. in minims. (If die C.F. b in 
crotchets, dien of course the other parts vtiU be in quaven and semi- 

r vets respectivdy ; but for die purpose of thb discussion we will aMnme 
notation to be in minima, crotchm and quavers.) 

The chfef difiSculty lies with the part in crotchets. E* thb b to be a 
gennindiy contitqiun^ part it must have a certain minimum of coiyunct 
movement Ther^te some crotchets will have to be treated as unessential 
notes, accented or unaccented as the case may be. And these notes ate 
always liable to cause harmonic confusion if die part in quavers (in whidi 
unessential notes of «malW value occur nmultaneously) b not dcilfiilly 
and tactfully managed. 

There b one valuable safeguard against sudi confusion. If the qtiaver 
and the u n esse nti a l crotchet ate in mutual dissonance, diea die quavvr 
mutt bduve toward the latter as though it were an essential crotchet— 
Le. resolve cottecdy. In odier words, die crotchet which b unessential 
feom the ptnnt of view of the minim b essential flxim the point of view 
of die quaver. And if thb secondary note of resolution (as we may term 
b) b diemant widi the minim, then once mote, of course, it has to pixi- 
es by step: 



COMBINEp COUNTERPOINT IN THREE PARTS 

♦ - 



Such dissonances ate specially characteristic of Bach, who is very partial 
to diis ferm of counterpoint, n^ot usually for continuous employment, but 
just for an odd bar or two at a time. 

It is recommended diat the quaver movement should be reserved 
one of the upper voices, and dmt the crotchet part should completed 
first. The possibly quaver patterns are so many and varied that it ^ould 
not dien be difficult to form a succession which fits the other two parts 
and at the same time exhibits a decent shapeliness and coherence of its own. 
Of the canti finmi provided on p. 51 o^y those in Set A should be used 
for this fi)rm of combined counterpoint, which is too artificial in char- 
acter to be maintained without interruption for any great lengdi of time, 
at any rate by the beginner. 

Specimens: 
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COMBINBD COUNTERPOINT IN THREE PARTS 


& Pint, Third, and P<mA Specks in CmkbuSon 

Tlitt tt an easier oombiaition dun die and no special insamdoas 
ace necessary, eroqit pedups a reminder of die, sound rule (already 
fiuniliar, one hopes, fiom humonic study) that die resolution of a sua- 
pended dissonance should not be antidpa^ except in the bass: 



Once mote it is recommended that the quavers diould be to 

one of the upper parts, that the part in suspensions should be completed 
first; and dut only the shorter cand fermi ^ould be wodced in diis man> 
net. And if the continuous chain of suspensions becomes too irksome and 
te&actory, break it for an odd half-bu by substituting two untied beat 
notes, as shown hne and there in die fi>]lowing specimens: 
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^MBUCED JCOUNTBUPOINT in THKBE PASttS 

Stodentran sttongly advised not to content diemadhret vvidi vftstking 
jistt aftw of dwse two c w n b inat io ns. Readiness to pass ou to the next 
chapter does not mean that diese technical exetdses may dienoeforwaid 
safdy be abandoned altogiedier. For any one who seriously wants to master 
the art of oounteipoint» it is not enou^ to be able to do diis kind of thing 
passably well; he must keep on practising them until diey almost write 
themselves. Long after he has passed on to mote advanced work, he 
sbould conrinue to work one or two of these every week, if he wishes 
to attain a teaUy high standard of technical proficiency. 
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Chigfter Ten 

ADDITION OF TWO FREE PARTS TO A C.F. 

A. Undiout Imitation 

B. Witii Imitation 


A. 


If the last duee chapters have been properly assimilated, this task 
jhoold prove, by comparison, an easy one — easier, at any rate iSrom a’ 
' tedinicd standpoint, those prescribed in ch. iz, and certainly mote 
agreeable, except perhaps for the few who find real enjoyment in the 
soludon of pu^y tedmical problems. Nor does it call for any fiteds 
instrocdon of a general nature; the guidance given in the preceding 
chapters diould be fully sufficient. 


Specimens: 



B. 


Imitation is an essential feature in ptacdcaHy every fi>tm of applied 
counterpoint, such as the invendon, the chorale prelude and the fi^gue. 
It is to be studied ficom example rather dian £com prec^t, but a few points 
are worth keeping in mind: 

1. Ihe figure chosen for imitative treatment should be short It must, of 
iwurse, be long enoi^ to be recognizable as a figure, but it should not 
be longer. 

X It may be an indqiendent ^ure, or it may be derived (by diminn- 
tion) fiom the t^pening notes of t^ C.F. 
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ADDITION OF TWO FRfiE PARTS TO CJ*. 

3. Hie catty of die second addidonal pan should be delayed for just 
so long as will enable it to make an efi&cdve answer to the first pat^ but 
not kn^. 

4. ^[ute diosen need not necessarily be maintained oontinooosly, 
but it should reappear often enough for it to be petoeiTed as a vital pan 
of die structure. And it should paradpam if possible, in one voice or the 
other, in the fiitmadon of the fi^ cadimce. Ihe last note of the C.F. may 
be prolonged for this purpose. 

5. Very often an inversion of the figure will be found to fit comfiirtably 
vdiere the ^;ute in its original form will not. Even die first entry of du 
answering voice may be made, if need be, by mversion (as m the diird 
of the examples lyrlow). 

6. An occasional rest often gives point to die imitation, but such a test 
diould always be preceded by a beat note. 

Spedmens: 

I. Development of mindepenJentfigm: 



2. Development of a figure derived from Ae opening of the CJ^. 0 n this case 
the figure itself is d^v^ by inversion, but is not subsequendy to 4 nvected 
in the course of the counteipoint) : - 



AODltlOK OF TWO FREE FARTS TO C.F. 
j. Oevdtfmatt fy isvmiMi, die ^;ace dm due beiiig ooce mote an 
iadcfendeat %ok: 
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CSufter Eievm 

COMBINATION OF tHUSE FILEE PAB.TS 

A, Wi^iout imitation 

B. With imUa^ 


At with two free para (ch. vii), so here agaia the first step is the 
decoration of one of ^ plain cand &mu on p. 51. Ihe two other para 
ate then added above or below, as the case may be. 

An exception may be made if die C.F. is to be the middle/sosce. It is 
bette r in this case,<ht my ei^etience, to start with die C.F. as it stands, 
dcetdi in other and thm elaborate the C.F. accordii^ to taste. One 
must, of course, bear in mind, when wtidiig die outside parts, that the 
CE. is not yet in ia final stage. It must .be left reasonable opportunities 
fi>r decoration; if the outer para are over-elaborated, die subsequent 
treatment of the C.F. may prove unduly diffim lr. 

This method of starting in the nuddle may seem to os to-day to be 
somewhat ardfidal, for we have become accustomed to tbinlr upwards 
fiorn a bass or downwards from a melody. But in die early ^ys of 
musical composidon die C.F. was always ass^;ned to die tenor part, and 
in the later theory and ptacdce of counterpoint this tradidon W never 
entirely disappear^ One should dierefore pay it a certain respect; and by 
so doing one does undoubtedly gain some addidonal ins^t into the 
nature of the contrapuntal process — ^which types of progression invert 
easily, for example, and wbuh do not. The experience Aus gained will be 
found invaluable on proceeding to the later study of double counterpoint 
and fugue. 

A middle-part worldly is dierefore given to iUostrate diis secdon of die 
ch^ter. The first example shows the C.F. in its plain fiirm, with die outer 
parts added provisionally. In die second, die C.F. has readied its final 
stage, and the other vmoes, it will be seen, have been mndifiwi here and 
dim to fiidlitate that process: 
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COMBINATION OF THfLEB FK£B PARTS 



B. 

As Wfete, begia by decmting a plain C.F., bat lemember that die 
first figure presented has to persist and take piedominance duoughoot die 
whole cootse of die oounteipoint. It must leappear fiom tune to riwie , 
theiefo^ in die decoiadon of die C.F., but not continuously, otherwise 
die sides pans will have Utde or no opportunity to introduce it It may 
hdp the b^;iimer if a specimen woddi^ is eadhibited in successive st^es 
of progress. Ihe CF. used is die same as diat used in die last examplm: 
(«) gives it in its ordinal shape; (h) shows its proposed new shape, and in 
addidon, some sketches for ^ diaping of die odin parts; (c) presents die 
completed result: 
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COMBINATION OF 'raillB PRB®’ PARTS 

i 

Joic one mote {><»at. In dbe eiuly stages of k a n ui ^ die inttcaedan is 
elwayrghren diat ootes ate not to be iepeated. Tbls'iato emoie dtat die 
b^inoer Wm« fiist of all to achieve diat easy flowing movement vdoc^i 
Is die fiist of good coonterpoint. Ibe unskilful inttoducdon of 

Kpeated notes causes a jolt ot bump which undoubtedly mats this, type 
of movement. But die systematic employment of lepea^ notes in a 
deooiative or rfaydimic figure devdoped methodically by imitadon 
is mi quite a'diflerent footing, and at the stage he ^ now leached, the 
pupil need have no heatadon in making use of figures like the fiiUowing: 



hi die former of these, the second of each pair of quavers is an andc^a* 
don of the note following; it may or may not be at die same time an 
fwnrial note. If it is not, it diould be approached by st^. 
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Oufter Twdve 

FOUR-PART COUNTERPOINT 

A. Rea^H^aSm ofCfu^ Vm (aUMmi of Ane pats, tWA a widuHt 
passir^ notes, to a CJ'.) 

B. Becttj^laHon of Chopta IX wiA Ae oMtkn of afomA part. 

C. RaapituUitioH if Cfu^ XI {oiMon of Aree parts, Umtatioe or oAerwbe, 

to a CJP.) 


(h fbop-pait ooaneerpoint; of ooane, k it no longer neocMrf to omit one note 
of m i-^nrial chord of die levendi. But diot^ not neocaary, it is ofien coor 
Tcoient to do to. In this case, one of die odier notes has to be doubled. If die du»d 
it a dominant Or diatonic seventh, double die root. If it it a diminished seventh in 
toot position, double die third. Ifit is an invetaonofa diminished tevendi, no nose 
doubm oo n veniendy, and the chord should therefiire be complete. And diis 
i^Bet lar gely to die inveraon even of a diatonic seventh; it it much better to have 
«wA • chord complete if possible. But remember, as has already been observed, 
diat die nvetsion of a dimitiwW triad is not to be regarded a die in co mp lete 
invenioa of a chord of the seventh.] 


A. 

Lide need be nid about dds. Hie oounietpoiiit is basically noas- 
againsCHoote, but with passing notes, accented or otherwise, insert hete 
there, as ctnivenient. But there is no ol^ection to dhe occasional use of 
dad and/or dotted notes as wdl, in suitable places. And parts may cross 
oocasionidly, if convenient. 



b the8e,twD varieties it is not necessary that die finudh part dudd' 
'be, like die CJ*** in notes rtf’ uniform value. Sudi a part is apt to be very 
■di^ at^ulai^ and unmusical. It is mudi bcttet diat ^ added part should 
be fine as to diydun; wh&di is not to say diat it must needs be d^ ioi a t t . 

. ■.4b-: 


mUMAKt COVmWGBm 


tile iMSt awAod ofwotidtig ii » oom^Me die odier Mm pioviiiaad^ 



C. 

To compete tbe ootuae, two examples am ;^peiiided m which thaee 
fiee pans ha.ve been added to a C.F. hi die fiist of these, the pans am 
mutually iadependeat; in die other diey am by the em^ymeac 

of a sin^ figom in die manner pmvioudy shown (see dupter t , B and 
chaptnrxi, B): 


% wwawniJtoMw 





COUNTBKLK}mT 



It is not widiin the scope of this booklet to treat of counterpoint in more 
than four parts, and progress within these limits can no longer be 
by means ^such short exercises as are here prescribed. The detaib alreacfy 
mastered will have to be applied to exercises on a larger scale, appt0xi* 
mating mote and mote to &cc composition in die contrapunt^ forms and 
ca lling the inventive and constructional foculdes into play. 





APPENDIX 


[For general advice and loegeadoni on die uaeef the cantt firmi, see die intro- 
duction, p. 9. It wdl probab^ be found that those in the treble def are aaore 
suitable for use as an upper part, diose in the bass as the lower; butwidialkde 
aAusanem and modification all those in Set A apd Set C should be finmd woric- 
mc in any position.] 
mtn 
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